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Abstract 

This focus of this paper is to present an overview of the current research which examines the language and 
literacy performance of African American children who speak African American Vernacular English (AAVE), as 
presented from a deficit versus difference perspective. Language and literacy and assessment and remediation of 
AAVE speakers are discussed in sections one and two. Section three of the paper provides theoretical and 
methodological suggestions to educational psychologists, speech pathologists and developmental psychologists 
investigating AAVE speakers, on ways to gain a better appreciation for, and understanding of, the intricacies 
associated with African American Vernacular English. The paper closes with a discussion of the litigation and 
controversies surrounding AAVE. 
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1. Introduction 

For more than four decades tensions have existed among scholars, educators, and psychologists with reference to 
the legitimacy of African American Vernacular English (AAVE) as a language system. Those embracing a deficit 
view have expressed their concern about the language and literacy performance of African American children 
who speak AAVE (Harris & Graham, 2007). According to these experts, the comparatively low performance of 
African American children on standardized literacy activities is due in part to their deficient speech and language 
pattern. That is, features of African Vernacular English interfere with their performance on classroom language 
and literacy activities. In contrast, researchers, educators (i.e., 1996, Ebonics Resolution), and parents (i.e., “The 
Ann Arbor Black English Case”) supporting a difference view argue that AAVE is a legitimate language with its 
own rules for pronunciation, grammar, syntax, and semantics. These scholars have encouraged the discipline to 
make a “paradigm shift” with a movement from viewing children who use AAVE as being deficient in speech 
and language performance towards viewing these children as simply using a different speech pattern (Stockman, 
2010 ). 

This paper is divided into four sections. Section one discusses the language and literacy outcomes of AAVE 
speakers. The second section of the paper considers the issue of assessment and remediation, with a focus on 
identifying how to assess literacy in AAVE speakers and what steps should be taken towards remediation. 
Section three offers suggestions for developmental psychologists and others who conduct research on African 
American children who speak AAVE on employing appropriate theoretical frameworks and methodological 
approaches. The paper closes with a discussion of the controversy and litigation surrounding AAVE, with a 
specific focus on the 1974 Ann Arbor School Board ruling and the 1996 decision by the Oakland school board to 
use AAVE as a pedagogical tool to remedy the poor literacy performance of African American children. 

2. Language and Literacy Outcomes of AAVE Speakers 

Despite the significant differences in language and literacy performance between African American and White 
students, and despite the trend that has historically viewed AAVE as a deficient language system, African 
American children have fairly similar developmental trends in language learning as compared to White children 
(for a comprehensive review see Stockman, 2010). Specifically, prelinguistic characteristics encountered with 
infants, and then later elements of sentence construction, develop similarly for both African American and White 
children (Blake, 1994; Harris & Graham, 2007; Velleman & Pearson, 2010). In fact, by the time African 
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American children enter school, they have developed highly skilled socio- linguistic abilities rich in detail 
(Beaulieu, 2007; Harris & Graham, 2007). Despite such similar developmental trends, differences have been 
documented regarding language and literacy outcomes between AAVE and SAE speakers. 

Research has demonstrated mixed views on language and literacy outcome differences between African 
American and European American children. Specifically, some studies have reported that African American 
children score lower on tests of verbal ability (e.g., the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test III; Champion, Hyter, 
McCAbe, & Bland-Stewart, 2003; Qi, Kaiser, Milan, & Hancock, 2006; Qi, Kaiser, Milan, Yzquierdo, & 
Hancock, 2003; Restrepo et ah, 2006) and reading achievement (Charity, Scarborough, & Griffin, 2004). 
Conversely, other studies have demonstrated the opposite, in that African American children show no significant 
difference on tests of expressive vocabulary (Thomas-Tate, Washington, Craig, & Packard, 2006) or oral and 
written language proficiency (Rivers, Rosa-Lugo, & Hedrick, 2004). However, an important aspect of language 
development and development in general not to be overlooked is socioeconomic status (SES). 

Scholars have documented for years, and continue to do so, the association between low SES and poorer 
academic and social achievement (McLoyd, 1990). Poverty rates are significantly greater for African Americans 
as compared to Whites (FIFCFS, 2008), and significantly fewer African Americans attain post-secondary 
educational diplomas as compared to Whites (U.S. Census Bureau, 2010). Together, these elements are likely to 
contribute towards significantly greater chances of poorer language development for African American children. 
Moreover, considering that more African American children live in poverty and low-income households as 
compared to non-African American children, it is likely that there is even less time for observation of 
conversation or instruction of language skills with the parent due to the need to maintain employment. 
Consequently, studies that have examined SES in relation to language and literacy outcome differences between 
African American and European American children can often attribute SES to the differences (Champion et ah, 
2003; Qi et ah, 2006; Qi et ah, 2003; Restrepo et ah, 2006; Terry, Connor, Thomas-Tate, & Love, 2010), and 
studies in which differences did emerge but in which SES was not examined, typically tested children of low 
SES (Charity et ah, 2004), and thus could potentially indicate poor performance due to SES status rather than 
AAVE use. 

Another line of research that has contributed immensely to the field and which could explain potential 
differences in language and literacy outcomes is the understanding of dialect switching (Connor & Craig, 2006; 
Craig & Washington, 2004; Thompson, Craig, & Washington, 2004). Specifically, children are able to switch 
from AAVE to SAE use dependent upon the task. Connor and Craig (2006) and Thompson and colleagues (2004) 
both examined vocabulary and literacy skills in African American preschoolers identified with using AAVE. 
Their assessment techniques incorporated multiple contexts (i.e., oral narrative elicitation and sentence imitation, 
and picture description, writing, and reading, respectively) for which expectations for the use of AAVE or SAE 
could be implicitly or explicitly surmised. Results suggest that children hold an awareness of when AAVE use is 
deemed acceptable, and as such are able to switch between standard and non-standard dialects (Connor & Craig, 
2006). Specifically, children were more apt to use SAE for tasks involving writing or sentence imitation, but 
AAVE for tasking involving more verbal assessments, such as the narrative elicitation and picture description 
task. Without this assessment of multiple contexts, this important aspect of AAVE use would have gone 
unnoticed in assessments of AAVE use in single contexts. Additionally, Connor and Craig (2006) demonstrated 
that current level of vocabulary use was not related with AAVE use, debunking the myth that children who use 
AAVE demonstrate deficient language skills. 

Further evidence of dialect shifting has been identified. Horton-Ikard and Miller (2004), in a study of African 
American school-aged children from middle income families, found that AAVE use was more frequent in 
narrative tasks for males, but more frequent in conversation tasks for females. Additionally, older children 
showed a decreased trend of AAVE use than younger children. Importantly, older African American children 
show no difference in language and literacy outcomes than their counterparts, suggesting that any potential 
differences that may have been present in early childhood become negligible in adolescence. This could be due 
to more exposure to, or familiarity with, SAE Charity et al., 2004). Such findings suggest that AAVE speakers 
may tend to adopt SAE as a second language for which they must learn to use in specific circumstances and 
environments (Beaulieu, 2002; Connor & Craig, 2006). However, despite such indications that language and 
literacy performance are often more closely tied to SES factors than AAVE use, and that AAVE speakers are 
capable of switching between dialects, African American children are often wrongly assessed with having speech 
and language disabilities and are placed into remedial contexts. 
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3. Assessment and Remediation 

African American children are of the highest percentage of children enrolled in special education and remedial 
classes (Gravois & Rosenfield, 2006) in the United States. Although socioeconomic status may account for some 
of this rate of disproportionality as socioeconomic status is highly believed to contribute to academic and social 
achievement (McLoyd, 1990), and given that the number of African American children living in poverty is 
significantly greater than for White children (FIFCFS, 2008), enrollment rates for remedial help in the classroom 
are still disproportional considering that only approximately 17% of children enrolled in U.S. schools are of 
African American ethnicity (U.S. Department of Education, 2010). 

Flistorically, children speaking AAVE were believed to have deficient language skills, as they consistently 
underperformed on standardized tasks and assessments compared to a normative population of White, 
middle-class children (Graham, 1992). Some investigators believed that these deficient language skills were a 
result of AAVE linguistic rules interfering with the learning of SAE (Scott & Marcus, 2001). Such beliefs, we 
now realize, have little empirical support, as these assessments failed to incorporate diverse samples into the 
standardization procedures, and would therefore prove irrelevant to assessing culturally and ethnically diverse 
populations (Campbell, Dollaghan, Needleman, & Janosky, 1997). Moreover, cross-cultural comparisons that 
failed to account for varying socioeconomic status across groups inadequately captured cultural differences. As 
such, the theory that posited children who use AAVE experience deficient language skills was challenged due to 
inappropriate assessment measures and research methodology. Importantly, studies sensitive to historically 
erroneous assessments and methodologies showed no measurable differences of literacy skills between AAVE 
and SAE speakers (Harris & Graham, 2007; Terry, Connor, Thomas-Tate, & Love, 2010). 

The move away from the deficit theory brought about a renewed awareness of assessment techniques and 
methodology by researchers by which to capture language and literacy skills of children who use AAVE. 
Researchers were beginning to notice that AAVE use was influenced by the context of the task generating 
language use (Connor & Craig, 2006; Craig & Washington, 2004; Thompson, Craig, & Washington, 2004), age 
and gender (Craig & Washington, 2004; Horton-Ikard & Miller, 2004) of the speaker. Furthermore, the relation 
between AAVE use and language and literacy skills was more complex than once thought. 

Schools, in addition to researchers, have adopted a different theory toward AAVE speakers, and have reexamined 
their assessment techniques for determining AAVE students who may be at academic risk or who demonstrate 
needs for additional academic assistance. Rather than assessing how AAVE speakers may differ, however, such 
programs focus on awareness of differing languages or dialects (Siegel, 2006), and recognize AAVE as an 
additional language, or a culturally-rich dialect. This awareness allows educators to instead assess proficiency of 
SAE use as a standalone concept while encouraging the use of the student's primary language. Therefore, rather 
than assessing language AAVE literacy skill deficits or differences, it is suggested that educators instead focus on 
assessing SAE literacy skills. 

Interventions for general language and literacy impairments of AAVE speakers once included, and may still 
include, remediation of critical aspects of language development, such as modifying accents and focusing on 
syntax. Remediation of these critical aspects of AAVE speakers stems from the belief in the deficit theory, in that 
child AAVE users demonstrate deficient language and other literacy skills. However, considering this not to be 
the case, remediation of AAVE speaking children is a sensitive subject, given that careful consideration must be 
taken to understand both the cultural and language development components of AAVE users. Having noted that 
AAVE use is not related with deficient literacy skills, interventions should not be focused on remediation 
attempts to erase AAVE dialectical differences (Stockman, 2010). Such interventions devalue the African 
American culture as a whole, and the family and community of which the students are engaged (LeMoine, 2001). 
Rather, culturally sensitive interventions must understand that AAVE use connects these speakers with their 
communities and cultures, and that parsing these ties would be a drastic, and unnecessary measure. 

Successful remediation attempts for literacy skills of AAVE speakers, therefore, may lie in the remediation of 
SAE proficiency. The Academic English Mastery Program (AEMP) within the Los Angeles Unified School 
District, developed in 1989, is a research-based program that serves all students not proficient in SAE (Beaulieu, 
2002; LeMoine, 2001). With particular attention to African American students, concepts the program stresses 
include teaching the importance of building students' knowledge and understanding of AAVE while remediating 
SAE skills, approaching SAE instruction as similar to learning a second language, and embodying the experience 
of learning SAE within the culture and experience of the students (LeMoine, 2001). Similarly, the Dekalb 
County Schools in Georgia focus on enhancing SAE learning while appreciating AAVE as the home dialect 
(Beaulieu, 2002). Moreover, they educate the students on communication skills, stressing that the chosen dialect 
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is context dependent and encourage dialect switching (Beaulieu, 2002), similar to findings by Connor and Craig 
(2006). 

Additional work suggests that practice transforming written dialect leads to improved SAE writing (Fogel & Ehri, 
2000). Elementary students who were assessed as having AAVE elements in their written work were assigned to 
one of three research conditions: simple exposure of stories containing SAE elements, exposure to SAE story 
elements plus explanations for proper SAE use, or exposure to SAE story elements, proper SAE use explanations, 
and instruction on how to transform AAVE written passages into SAE appropriate passages. Fogel and Ehri 
demonstrated that children in the third condition, in which all elements were used, were significantly more 
successful in their SAE writing tasks than either of the other conditions. 

Research and programs aimed at assessing and remediating dialectical differences of AAVE speakers have 
clearly demonstrated that the deficit theory of language and literacy acquisition and performance is obsolete, and 
are likely based in biased and racist beliefs (LeMoine, 2001). Instead, most current trends examining the 
assessment and remediation of AAVE speakers recognize a culturally different dialect and language, one that 
should be embraced and encouraged, while assisting such speakers in the proficiency of both AAVE and SAE 
education. 

4. Developmental Psychology and African American Vernacular English in the 21 st Century 

Developmental psychology’s involvement in the research discussed in the previous sections and its contribution 
to the theoretical debates and discussions on resolutions and legislation and AAVE is virtually non-existent. This 
seems puzzling given the myriad of theories and methods unique to developmental psychology which could be 
used to inform research, pedagogy, transition and assessment on AAVE, given the influence of these theories in 
accounting for typical and atypical social and cognitive outcomes, and given the historical role the discipline has 
played in contributing to major social policy issues (e.g., Head Start). 

The typical theoretical framework guiding research on children who speak AAVE has been grounded in either a 
comparative difference perspective, or a deficit perspective. As discussed in previous sections of this paper, these 
perspectives are limiting as they fail to advance or yield knowledge on critical issues germane to the 
development of language in African American children in general and African American children who speak 
AAVE in particular. Hence scholars, researchers, and practitioners are unable to address critical developmental 
questions about the origin, production and maintenance of AAVE and to develop methods that would effectively 
support these children as they transition from AAVE to SAE. While there are formal (Chomsky, 1965) and 
functional (Pinker 1984) theories of language development, these theories have been used largely to explain the 
pattern of language acquisition in SAE speakers. Absent from these approaches is the description of the language 
development of speakers who vary from SAE and the consideration of the sociocultural influences on the 
language performance of speakers who vary from SAE. 

Developmental theories could fill this knowledge gap in several ways. First, the theories could be instrumental in 
advancing knowledge about the emergent features of AAVE and providing a framework for determining the 
“point in time” that children naturally switch between AAVE and SAE. It may be the case that remediation 
efforts designed to support transitioning could be offered during this “critical period” or “developmental 
window." Second, the theories could assist in developing a knowledge base, addressing how those features 
change with time and explore how the features of AAVE change in relation to other cognitive and social 
capabilities. Third, the theories could provide an answer to a very basic question, “how much intervention is 
needed before there is consensus that children who speak AAVE are proficient in SAE?” 

There are three developmental theoretical perspectives which could serve as useful frameworks to guide future 
research on AAVE. Each theory described below addresses a specific developmental issue (e.g., origin, 
production, and maintenance; assessment and transition; socio-emotional issues and AAVE) and posits a distinct 
set of questions. Furthermore, these theoretical perspectives move beyond viewing the language competence of 
African American children as a cultural deficit or a cultural difference and acknowledge the independent and 
collective sociocultural contributions, the learning challenges, and the influence of socioemotional factors of 
AAVE speaking children. 

4.1 Sociocultural Theory’ 

The first is perspective is Vygotsky’s Sociocultural Theory (Vygotsky, 1978). Central to this theory is the 
acknowledgement of the vital role that culture plays in defining cognitive competence, shaping the cognitive 
curricula for children and providing opportunities to develop cognitive skills. This framework is uniquely suited 
to studying AAVE, given the historical, social and political roots of AAVE, and given the theory’s emphasis on 
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the sociocultural roots of cognition. That is, children who speak AAVE participate in language activities in their 
churches (Scott, 2001), homes, families, and neighborhoods, and those language activities are grounded in 
cultural rituals and traditions maintained by specific cultural socialization practices. By employing this 
perspective investigators could design research to explore the origin, production and maintenance of AAVE. 
With the exception of the early work by Ward (1986) and Heath (1989), there is little contemporary information 
on the origin of AAVE or how it is produced and maintained in speakers’ homes or cultural environments. 
Studies using this framework could explore such questions as to how AAVE is maintained in the home 
environment, what are the various cultural settings that support AAVE, and at what point in time are children 
effective in switching back and forth between AAVE and SAE in their home environments? The theory’s 
emphasis on the importance of dyadic learning would permit researchers to examine the role of explicit and 
implicit parental teaching practices and the development of AAVE. 

A core construct of the Vygotskian Theory is the zone of proximal development (ZPD). The ZPD provides an 
estimation of children’s learning potential and provides guidance on the methods and techniques needed to 
scaffold children’s mastery of news skills (Miller, 2010). More recent approaches to the ZPD have specified the 
role of the teacher and their contribution to the children’s ZPD. In contrast to traditional pedagogical 
perspectives on teacher involvement in learning, the teacher in the ZPD serves as a coach, mentor, and mediator 
in facilitating children’s acquisition of new skills. Because of its use as an assessment tool in education, the ZPD 
could be used to identify AAVE speaker’s initial proficiency in SAE, and to determine the appropriate “dose” of 
instruction to assist them to transition from AAVE to SAE. The teacher’s role is to scaffold the level of 
instruction and to make adjustments based on students’ performance, and mastery of SAE skills. 

4.2 Information Processing Theory 

The second perspective is the Working Memory Perspective as proposed by Baddeley (2000). The model has 
been used in previous work on typical and atypical language learning and emphasizes the importance of the role 
of working memory in language and literacy related activities (Baddeley, 2003). The model also situates 
language as an integral part of the cognitive system in contrast to the formal and functional theories of language 
learning and in contrast to the traditional information processing model, views cognition as a continuous process, 
with learners receiving continual feedback about their performance. 



Figure 1. A flow diagram of the memory system (Baddeley, 2000) 


The model as briefly illustrated in Figure 1 consists of the central executive system and three limited capacity 
subsystems. The central executive functions essentially as a “traffic cop.” That is, its primary role is to allocate 
resources to the subsystems, and coordinate the activities of the subsystems and coordinate the communication 
between the subsystems. The phonological loop is the “auditory” subsystem of the model and is important in the 
perception of speech sounds and speech production and processes and retains speech sounds for a short duration. 
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Adjacent to the phonological loop is the visuospatial sketchpad which processes and retains visual and spatial 
information for a limited time. Located between the phonological loop and the visuospatial sketchpad is the 
episodic buffer which stores specific instances of contextual events (i.e. personal events experienced in our lives) 
and enables learners to connect phonological information with visual information such as the skills needed to 
sound out words or engage in oral reading activities. Thus the episodic buffer functions to integrate both auditory 
and visual information. For a full discussion of the model see Baddeley (2000). 

How then would this model aid us in understanding the experiences of children who speak AAVE and are 
transitioning to SAE? Figure 2 presents a modified version of the model that may have applicability for 
investigating the information processing challenges AAVE speakers’ encounter as they are transitioning to SAE. 
The areas ripe for investigation using this model are those activities that involve remembering the alphabet, 
phonics, retention of reading material, reading comprehension, spelling, vocabulary and writing. In addition, the 
model is flexible enough to consider the contribution of age, ses, and familiarity with SAE and can look at such 
issues cross sectionally, longitudinally or microgenetically. 

As shown in Figure 2, the overall structure of the working memory system of children who speak AAVE is 
similar to that of the working memory system of children who speak SAE. However, it may be the case that the 
information processing demands may be greater for children who speak AAVE and the central execute may work 
less efficiently as children are in the initial phases of transitioning from AAVE to SAE. As Figure 2 illustrates, 
speakers of AAVE have both a primary and secondary phonological loop and visuospatial sketchpad. The 
primary subsystems are responsible for processing information in AAVE, while the latter for SAE. This is 
plausible given that there are differences between AAVE and SAE in such phonological features as omission of 
final consonants, and reduction of final consonant clusters, and because the process of decoding SAE and 
understanding the meaning of words may initially pose a challenge to AAVE speakers transitioning to SAE. By 
using this model, researchers could pose a series of questions that identify and diagnosis the auditory problems 
that AAVE speakers might encounter as they learn the auditory features, grammatical features, and syntax 
features of SAE, such as what are the challenges inherent in encoding, storing and retrieving speech sounds that 
are vastly different from one’s native sounds? Which SAE sounds are the most problematic for AAVE speakers 
and which are the least? What are the reading (visual challenges) children have as they decode written 
information and translate that written information into a meaningful context? 

Lastly, the figure also includes the episodic buffer. Given that the episodic buffer allows learners to connect new 
information to their “real life experiences” it may be qualitatively different for children who speak AAVE. That 
is, there are certain words in AAVE that do not have a shared meaning with SAE (Charity, Scarborough & 
Griffin, 2004). An important question to consider is “what are the information processing challenges AAVE 
speaker’s encounter, while engaging in oral reading activities?” 



Figure 2. Modified model for speakers of AAVE 
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Thus, remediation and instruction designed to aid children who speak AAVE to transition to SAE must be 
repetitive and planned with the awareness of the “cognitive load” on their existing working memory capacity and 
based on the previous learning experiences these children have with language in their natural contexts. It may be 
the case that these children exhibit competence before performance and resource limitations influence their 
demonstration of proficiency (Adams & Gathercole, 2000). Furthermore, there may be a great deal of individual 
variation in the rate at which certain children transition to SAE. 

4.3 Social Cognitive Learning Theory 

There is a wealth of research documenting the influence of socio-emotional factors on learning (Fredericks, 
Blumenthal & Paris, 2004). Unfortunately with the exception of the work by Adger and colleagues (1999), little 
attention has been given to the relationship between socioemotional factors and AAVE. For many children who 
speak AAVE, their language is a core part of their identity, and serves as an anchor connecting them to their 
cultural heritage. Speaking a language different from SAE brings with it a psychosocial dimension that can 
significantly affect children’s sense of self worth, self efficacy and identify and ultimately undermine their 
mastery of material (Bialystok, 2001). Consequently because of the stigma associated with speaking AAVE and 
teacher feedback, some “disidentify” with the academic process, and exhibit a low effort syndrome (Strambler & 
Weinstein, 2010). This is manifested in their devaluing of academic success (I don’t care if I don’t do well at 
reading), and their discounting of feedback about their performance (i.e. the teacher gave me a bad grade 
because s/he does not like me). 

Two concepts from Bandura’s Social Cognitive Learning Theory (1997), self efficacy and agency, are 
particularly suited to exploring how socioemotional factors influence children’s transition from AAVE to SAE. 
Bandura (1997) defines self efficacy as “belief s in one’s capabilities to organize and execute a course of action 
required to produce given attainments.” Agency is closely related to self efficacy and involves one’s motivation 
to achieve goals. The theory asserts that children with a high sense of self efficacy are agentic and able to master 
very difficult and challenging tasks. Children develop their sense of self efficacy from a variety of sources. 
Those sources include feedback from teachers, and parents about their performance, and their previous 
performance. This perspective could be used in conjunction with the two other perspectives discussed (i.e., 
Vygotsky and IPS) and could at minimal investigate such questions as what specific teacher methods used in the 
children’s ZPD enhance their self efficacy and promote their transition to SAE, and what is the relationship 
between self efficacy, agency and mastery of activities that involves learning and remembering SAE 
phonological features? 

5. Litigation, Resolutions and African American Vernacular English (AAVE) 

5.1 The Ann Arbor Black English Case 

The Ann Arbor case was the first major case to address the influence of AAVE on academic achievement (Yelin, 
1980). Prior to that time the seminal cases which served to reform educational policy and practice were Brown 
vs. The Board of Education (1954), the Lau vs. Nicholas case (1974), and Larry P Riles vs. the BOE, and the 
EEOC case of 1974. 

The Ann Arbor case also known as the Martin Luther King Junior Elementary School children et ah, vs. the Ann 
Arbor School District was filed on behalf of parents whose children spoke AAVE, which parents and scholars 
contended was a distinct language with its own rules for pronunciation, grammar, and syntax. The parents were 
concerned with the procedures employed by the school district to assess their children, and the criteria used to 
place their children in special education, and in remedial education classes. The plaintiffs argued that the 
procedures were inherently flawed and unfairly penalized their children because they failed to take into account 
the language and cultural background of these children (Labov, 1982). 

The defendants on the other hand countered and declared that the children spoke a dialect rather than a separate 
and distinct language, and “the schools were not legally responsible for the alleged detrimental effects upon the 
children’s failure to learn to read and write” (Yelin, pg 151). The court decided in favor of the plaintiffs and ruled 
that the Ann Arbor School Board was in violation of Title 20 of the U.S. Code Section 1703 (f): or the language 
barrier clause of the 1974 Equal Education Opportunity Act. This clause read “No state shall deny equal 
educational opportunity to an individual on account of his or her race, color, sex, or national origin by: (f) the 
failure by an educational agency to take appropriate to overcome linguistic barriers that impede equal 
participation by its students in its instructional programs.” The court acknowledged the plausible link between 
the children’s literacy and reading performance and the school districts failure to consider the linguistic and 
cultural background of these children. 
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Two mandates were issued by the court to the Ann Arbor School District. One, develop procedures and protocols 
to identify those children who spoke AAVE; and two, provide in-service training to teachers to increase their 
knowledge of the features of AAVE, to introduce them to methods to assess and to identify AAVE and to develop 
strategies to assist the children in transitioning AAVE to SAE (Labov, 1982). 

Scholars drew four general conclusions from the Ann Arbor case. First, the case re-opened the controversial 
theoretical debate of the deficit vs. difference theory of language which had dominated theory, research and 
policy for more than two decades. The deficit theory has historically explored social class and racial differences 
in language performance and identified a host of negative environmental and parenting practices promoting 
deficit pathways to language competence and development. In contrast, the difference theory affirms that 
variation exists in the parenting, learning and language environments of low income children and some black 
children; however that variation does not imply or produce deficient cognitive skills. The second centered on 
teacher perception of AAVE and student performance. With the advent of desegregation, many Caucasian 
teachers encountered African American students in their classrooms who spoke a language that they were 
unfamiliar with (Harris & Graham, 2007). Consequently, they frequently rated their language patterns as inferior 
to SAE and assumed that the speech pattern was indicative of intellectual deficiencies. In terms of actual 
behavior, observers noted that teachers provided less direct instruction to speakers of AAVE either over corrected 
or under corrected all errors which deviated from SAE and expressed lower expectations for African American 
student’s achievement (Blake & Cutler, 2003). The third conclusion underscored the need for continued research 
exploring the relationship between AAVE, language proficiency and literacy skills. Lastly, critics concluded that 
although the case was one of the first to address barriers faced by students who speak AAVE, the court was 
reticent in providing a strong endorsement of AAVE as a legitimate language (Baugh, 1995). 

Nevertheless, as a result of the court’s decision, conferences, and roundtables were convened to discuss the 
language and literacy performance of African American children. Advocacy groups were assembled to lobby for 
legislation pursuant to adopting AAVE as a second language; and a rich body of scholarship emerged exploring a 
myriad of environmental and social influences on AAVE. In addition, programs were implemented in several 
school districts in Ann Arbor to address the dialect concerns and transitioning dialect speakers to SAE. 

5.2 The Ebonics Resolution 

The Ebonics Resolution issued by the Oakland School Board in 1996, was a directive to the superintendent of 
schools to “implement a program for imparting instruction to African American students in their primary 
language for the combined purposes of maintaining the legitimacy and richness of such language...and to 
facilitate their acquisition and mastery of English language skills” and to make efforts to pursue and secure 
federal funding to support Ebonics programs (Baron, 2002). The resolution was an effort to address the overall 
dismal academic performance of African American children on in class literacy measures and on standardized 
reading assessments. African American children comprised 53 percent of the students in the school district but 
were overrepresented in special education classes, underrepresented in gifted and talented classes, more likely to 
be truant, suspended or retained or repeat a grade, and had the lowest grade point average in comparison to other 
racial and ethnic groups in the district. 

The resolution sparked considerable debate among scholars, educators, and politicians, and reignited the deficit 
versus difference debate about language competence and African American children (Harris & Graham, 2007). 
As a result of the controversy, the school board amended the resolution in 1997, deemphasizing AAVE as a 
separate and distinct language, and changed the primary focus of the resolution to focus on educating teachers 
about AAVE and equipping them with methods to assist children to transition from AAVE to Standard American 
English. 

In response to the continued need to address the academic performance of African American students in the 
Oakland School District, in 2006 the California Curriculum Committee encouraged schools to provide 
“additional support for students who use AAVE who may have difficulty with phonological awareness and 
standard academic English structures of oral and written language, including spelling and grammar” (Labov & 
Hudley, 2008). 

What can we conclude about the contribution of the legislation and the resolution to our understanding of AAVE 
and African American children? Both the Ann Arbor case and the Ebonics resolution, reignited the language 
deficit versus difference debate, provoked an explosion in books (Whiteman, 1980; Smitherman, 1981; Perry & 
Delpit, 1997), research (see Rickford, Sweetland, & Rickford 2004, for a review) and discourse, and resulted in 
thoughtful critiques and reviews about language learning, teacher influence and pedagogy (Blake & Cutler, 
2003). There was also a renewed interest in considering the numerous proximal and distal influences (i.e. home 
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and neighborhood environments, teacher beliefs, quality of the schools attended by children who speak AAVE 
attend) on their language performance and overall academic achievement. Thus the legislation and the resolution 
forced researchers, educators, speech pathologists to revisit theoretical debates and questions about African 
American children, the achievement gap, and AAVE 

6. Conclusion 

In conclusion, the language and academic life of African American children who speak AAVE has been the topic 
of considerably controversy for more than four decades. The focus of this paper was to discuss the legislation 
and resolutions that dominated much of the discourse on African American children and language learning, and 
ultimately served to determine many of the developmental outcomes and pathways for African American 
children. Another focus was to describe the developmental trends in language learning, and efforts used to 
remediate and transition these children to SAE; and to discuss the potential role of developmental psychology in 
filling a much needed gap in theory and research on children who speak AAVE and move the discussion beyond 
a deficit or comparative difference framework. 

For the 21 st century any discussion and resulting research on children who speak AAVE, must take into account 
the sociocultural and historical factors that shape their language use, the information processing challenges they 
may experience as they transition from AAVE to SAE, and the role that their self efficacy and sense of agency 
play in influencing their mastery of new language skills. Furthermore it is important that these results be used to 
contribute to a new social policy agenda that emphasizes the development and implementation of inclusive, 
comprehensive reform in language education policy, critical language pedagogy, and teacher preparation 
programs in language and literacy education (Ball & Akim, 2005). 
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